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The Results qf , the militant strike of 1500 
Wasblhg ton Post workers is bound to affect the 
future of thousands of craft union workers in 
newspapers throughout the country. First hand 
accounts of the strike are given in our article 
on:, page one. 

Ahother first hand account comes from our 
contact in Colombia, where intense political 
activity has received little coverage. It can 
be run in conjunction with the article we ran 
in #730 about increasing guerilla activity thete. 

Reports have come in that the first state- 
official has been indicted for his involvement 
in the 1971 Attica massacre, and according to 
Buffalo papers seven or eight indictments of 
other state officials will be handedt'down shortly. 
We *11 be following these events closely and hope 
to have a detailed story on them soon. 

So long for now. 


Dear friends. 

It's mid-October, so do all you can to 
send in money on your LNS bill soon. 0ur 
.monthly* bills ars Adding qp and we count on 
your help. . f ; , 

. Thanks 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRiNtED GRAPHIC. LET US KNOW AND WE»LL SEND YOU ANOFTHER SOON 






WORKERS DESTROY PRESSES AT WASHINGTON POST; 
i500 ON STRIKE AS PAPER PUBLISHES WITH SCAB LABOR 

(Editor^s note: Much of the following informa- 
tion comes fron two Washington Post strikers who 
wish to remain anonymous. ) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In one of the most militant job 
actions in recent years, nearly one hundred press 
operators for the Washington Post sabotaged and des- 
troyed every piece of press machinery in the Post 
building, moments before going out on strike at 
5:00 A.M. on October 1. Since then, over 1500 Post 
workers have been on strike over the newspaper’s re- 
fusal to bargain on key issues in a new contract. 

In the two weeks following the sabotage, the 
newspaper has continued a skeleton publication with 
strike breakers specially trained by the Post in pre-' 
paration for the strike. The Post has also obtained 
a court injunction limiting the picketing by press 
operators, and has persuaded most of their reporters 
to cross the picket line. 

In addition, the newspaper is cooperating with 
U.S. attorney Earl Silbert in bringing felony charges 
against the saboteurs and has vowed never to rehire 
anybody who took part iii the Oqtober 1 sabotage. 

These factors, coupled with strong anti-union 
statements by the Post management , and union charges t:I. 
that the Post is out to break the several unions in- 
volved, has led to what one observer described as 
”the most bitter newspaper strike in recent history.” 

Workers Destroy the Presses 

In the months preceeding the October 1 contract 
expiration, the Washington Post indicated that it would 
take a ”hard line” on work rules known as ’’manning 
clauses.” These concessions, which the union won after 
many years of struggle, require the company to pay a 
full shift’s wages to printers who report for work, 
but who may have to be idle once the presses start 
running . 

In addition, under these rules if the press runs 
overtime, then everybody who works during those hours 
to dismantle the press run^is paid overtime, although 
they may have been idle for a number of hours during 
the preceeding shift. 

The Post wants to eliminate these work rules and 
overtime by having printers work only 40 hours or 
less a week and by creating a pool of workers they 
could call on for over-runs. One striking Post type- 
setter explained the situation to LNS as follows: 

Post wants to create a -pool of a hundred 
or so people who wonft know from one week to the next 
whether they ^11 he any work for them.' The Post decided 
^This is going to he a business and we 're going to ' 
put the unions in their place. ' 

"They were saying all the way up until Octoher 
firsts in essence 'Ain't nothing iS'd like better than 
a strike. ' We knew they had people trained to take 
over the jobs and they proved they could do it in 197 S. 

"I talked to one pressman after the (sabotage) 
incident and he said they expected to be locked out 
after they got off that night and not be allowed back 
in the building ... that they'd be replaced by scab 
labor. 

' "The pressman said^ okay, you've said you'll 
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publish without uSj and we're saying x$q'11 do what 
we can to see that you don't. ' The company broke off 
negotiations around midnight but the unions decided 
to keep working the shift. 

"All of a sudden around 5 o'clock the fire alarms 
go off. We looked outside and saw the picketlines 
set up so we (typesetters) thought ah-hag. they (the 
Post) have set up a smoke fire to get us out of 
the building so we wouldn't come back in. There's 
paper fires at the Post all the time^ anyway. When 
we got outside^ we heard that they'd done in the 
presses." 

Each of the Post’s 72 presseunits was destroyed 
in the action. Giant ton- and a half paper spools and 
trash cans were thrown into the running presses. Del- 
icate parts were intentionally destroyed and press 
locking mechanisms turned on while the press was in 
full run, destroying gears and making unlocking 
the machinery next to impossible. 

’’Everybody knows the machine they work on and 
knows exactly how to destroy it,” the typesetter 
continued. Damage was estimated in the millions, and 
an insurance investigator said, ”I’ve never seen so 
much damage in my life.” 

The Post described the sabotage as ’’wanton 
vandalism” but admitted that it appeared to be ’’pre- 
planned and synchronized.” ”It would be impossible 
for those kinds of damage to be done in that short 
a time without a plan, without assigned tasks, and 
without people who knew precisely what they were 
doing, ’ a Post spokesperson said. 

’’Anything that has happened the management must 
take full responsibility for,” said James Dugan, 
president of Local 6 of the International Printing 
and Graphic Communicators Union (IPGCU). ’’[The Post] 
has harassed and reprimanded the men. They want to 
change our hiring practices. They were stalling since 
December on a new contract. We had not even gotten 
to wages. The men were upset...” 

Meanwhile, the Washington Post is working with 
U.S. Attorney Earl Silbert in bringing felony char- 
ges against the press operators. Silbert’s office 
indicated they might ’’grant immunity” to certain 
press operators, in order to force them to testify 
at a Grand Jury. Ironically, Silbert was the initial 
Watergate prosecutor who the Post charged with 
sabotaging the Watergate investigation that the Post 
is generally credited with uncovering. 

Workers Locked Out, Replaced by Scabs 

Only hours after the October 1 incident, the 
Post confirmed the unions’ fears by ’’furloughing” 
(another work for lock-out) their printers, type- 
setters, and other press craft union members. Picket 
lines were established immediately and a major g ^ 
scuffle broke out when one person crossing the picket 
line punched a picketer. 

”It was mid-afternoon and these people with 
funny little suitcases show up,” recalled one person 
present on the picketline October 1 when the inci- 
dent occurred. ’’One of the picketers yelled, ’There’s 
a ; strikebreaker , ’ and World War III started when 
the strikebreaker slugged a picketer. The police 
started hauling people away and took one of the 
strikebreakers .lacross ' the street When his suitcase 
fell apart and out popped a gun in a holster.” 
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**At first he said ’I ain’t never seen that before,’ 
but a few minutes later, we learned they were from a 
West Virginia security agency and hired to be ’rent- 
a-cops’ during the strike « Right there they decided 
the action was too hot and decided to leave town. They 
told us the Post told them it might be a six month 
job.” 

The following day the Post obtained a court in- 
junction limiting the press operators to three picfeet- 
ers per entrance, but other craft unions have not been 
enjoined, and have been picketing in the huiidreds each 
day since the strike. 

The Post, after trying two days to get union 
machinists to come in and repair the presses, "reluc- 
tantly” brought in non-union machinists on October 3. 
Also on October 3, the Post resumed publication in 
24-page editions ^by flying the unwieldy plates for 
each page from the Post’s r, oof top by helicopter to 
five non-union presses in the surrounding area. 

The Post refused to disclose the names of the 
cooperating presses in order to "protect presses] 

from the same kind of sabotage destruction and vio- 
lence which beset the Post.” It was later revealed, 
however, that one of the cooperating presses was the 
Winchester (Va.) Star, an ultra-conservative evening 
newspaper owned by U.S. Senator Harry F. Byrd. 

In an October 11 news conference, the Post man- 
agement admitted that for two years they had been 
working on a "contingency plan” in preparation for the 
strike. The plan included training executive personnel 
and outsiders in various facets of press production, 
and the use of a recent technological device 1 
^hichbtiiahlea the -paper: to 'he typeset- and ’laxd'' 
by* computers-. 

Scores of non-union Post employees were trained 
at a special school established by 200 newspapers to 
create a pool of trained personnel to break strikes, 
the Post admitted. It has since been learned that 
the training center is the Newspaper Production Re- 
search Center, located in Oklahoma City. 

"Several years ago, the Post made a conscious 
decision that, if we were to havei parity at the bar- 
gaining table, we were going to have to have the 
ability to publish [during a strike] i’’ Mark Meagher, 
an executive vice-president of the Post said. 

" Obviously this training was done secretely be- 
cause we wanted to protect our people.” Meagher also 
indicated that several other union newspapers may 
follow the Post strategy when their union contracts 
expire. 

As of October 13, the Post reported that four 
of the major presses were repaired and that they were 
able to print a 24-page edition using Post presses. 
However, one of the presses worth millions of dollars 
was declared completely unsalvagable. 

Post Reporters Break the Strike 

. ^ . 1 

Perhaps the most bitter ffeeling;s in the strike 
are between the blue collar craft union members and 
those white collar Newspaper Guild members who de- 
cided to cross the picketlines . About 500 Guild mem- 
bers, mostly secretaries, service personnel and low 
paid office p^^sonnel, are honoring the picketlines, 
but 300 other Guild members, mostly reporters and ad- 
vertising personnel, have voted to cross the picket- 
lines. 


Washington Post’s Pticsuit of Profits 

The Washington Post Co., which also owns sever- 
al operations not affected by the strike such as News- 
week Magazine, Sports Illustrated, Trenton Times, 

T.V. and radio stations in Washington DC and Florida 
and real estate in booming suburban Virginia, is the 
only media conglomerate listed on the Fortune 500. 

With profits of $28.1 million in 1974, the Post 
is the company ’s most profitable holding. In 1974 
the newspaper alone netted investors $10.7 million, 
or a 9% return, but down from a 15% profit rate 
the year before. 

In an effort to bring profits up to what the 
Post management says is a "reasonable level,” the 
Post laid off 160 workers iniits 760 person compos- 
ing unit in 1974 and 1975, and 34 out of 230 press 
operators. In 1973, the Post began i training News- 
paper Guild members to do production work in the 
event of a strike but last year the Guild filed an 
unfair labor practice complaint with the National 
Labor Relations Board because the Post was prepar- 
ing union employees to break another union’s strike. 

The Post has experience, 3 work stoppages in 
the past 2 years. In 1973, press bperators barri- 
caded themselves in the printing room for 3 days in 
a successful sit-down strike, after learning that 
the Post intended to continue publishing with non- 
union personnel. 

Union representatives say the Post’s charges 
of "labor inefficiency” is highly exagger4t€3-^1ie- 
cause the Postppays only $30 in production labor 
costs per 100,000 pages published — r! about half 
the amount most other newspapers pay. 

The Washington Central Labor Council also char- 
ged that the "newspaper pays^ far more for its newsP 
print than it does for its production employees. 

It buys 67% of its newsprint from Bowater Mersey, 
a Candadian company of which the Post is half oraer. 
Thepprofits go into the cotporat^ mill^^’ e 

"The situation in the Guild is all fouled up,” 
one striker told LNS. "On one hand you have these 
liberal reporters and advertising types, some of them 
making $550 a week, and on the other, yyou have the 
people who clean up after thdm. 

"The reporters consider these people slobs and 
have said so ojpenly at the Guild meetings. Some of 
these ’slobs’ know more than the reporters do. But 
anyway, it’s a tense situation.u|Mhny of the Guild 
members will support the farmworkers in California 
but when it comes to their own union, its another 
ballgameo" 

’’All the big name reporters — Carl Bernstein, 

Bob Woodward, Sajly Quinn — are with the management 
on this one," one source attending the Guild meet- 
ings said. "These people have told the printers that 
maybe they’d honor the picket lines if they hadn’t 
destroyed the presses, but it was these same people 
two years ago who decided to break Guild’s own 
strike. , ; | 

"These people are- making ' k good living and 
identify both editorially and economically with 
the paper. The lunchroom cafeteria workers making 
$100 a week don’t concern them.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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124 IRANIAN STUDENTS ARRESTED IN HOUSTON IN 
DEMONSTRATION PROTESTING IRANIAN REPRESSION 

* NEW YORK (LNS)--Houston police arrested 124 
Iranian students September 27 on charges of disorderly 
conduct during an Iranian Student Association demon- 
stration outside the Iranian Consulate in Houston. 

All 124 students, who had been chanting "People 
yesi Shah nol He’s a lackey, he must go," were arrest- 
ed after the manager of the Dresser Towers Building 
where the consulate was located , complained to the 
police that the chanting was so loud, people inside 
the building could not work. 

The Iranian students had been picketing out- • 
side the consulate daily for more than a month, pro- 
testing the killings of 16 strikit^ textile workers 
in the city of Shahi in northern Iran in August. The 
Iranian government called in over a thousand armed 
troops to put an end to the factory occupation and at 
least one hundred workers were wounded by gunfire 
when the Iranian Army stormed the factory. 

The Houston Post, which carried a page one story 
on the Iranian demonstration, reported a day later 
that all 124 students were released on personal re- 
cognizance after’^. they refused to post a total of 
$6,500 in bonds. According to the Post story, students 
took off their shoes and banged them on the walls 
creating a deafening noise that could be heard through- 
out the central lockup. 

"The combination of the noise from the singing 
and the tricky names unfamiliar to Texans, made book- 
ing an abnormally slow process," the Post reported, 
and the Houston police released the 124 without 
booking or photographing them. 

A decree recently passed in Iran authorizes 
life imprisonment for any Iranian who- demonstrates 
against the government : — inside or outside Iran. 

The students, who wore white paper masks to avoid 
identification by Iranian agents, also tore up all 
their identification papers as they were being led 
to the lockup by the Houston police, to avoid having 
their names turned over to the Iranian officials. 

Iranian Protests Elsewhere in U.S. 

Elsewhere in Texas , police arrested '^1 Iranian 
students on various charges during a demonstration 
in Jefferson City October 5. Some of the students 
were beaten up by local police after they were 
arrested. The next day, another Iranian student was 
picked up by Jefferson City police although not 
arrested on any charges. 

The police, who told the student, "We know what 
they do to you in Iran and we agree with them," 
severely beat beat the student, causing several in- 
juries, the Iranian Student Association said. 

And in Riverside, California in late September, ■ 
200 chanting Iranian demonstrators forced Ardeshir 
Zahedi, the Iranian Ambassador to the U.’S. , to cancel 
his scheduled speech on Iranian foreign policy at 
a local university. 

Twelve of the Iranian students managed to get 
inside the lecture hall shortly ’before the ambassa- 
dor was to have appeared, and ahnounced to the audi- 
ence that Iranian foreign policy amounted to the 
presence of 25,000 Iranian troops in the Dhofar 
province Oman. The students said they wanted to 
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"discuss Iran's foreign policy with the ambassador 
in front of this audience." 

Shortly after the students arrived in the 
auditorium, however, Iranian agents took over the 
microphone arid announced that the ambassador wouldn't 
appear to give the address, and that the event was 
cancelled . 

The Iranian Student Association (ISA) reports 
it has chapters of at least 25 people each on 40 
U.S. campuses, and that protests or fasts have been 
conducted by the ISA at most of these universities. 

—30— 

**************************************************** 

CROW INDIANS REJECT SHELL BID TO STRIP MINE 
, THEIR LAND 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Crow Ttlbal Council in 
Montana dealt a blow to the Shell Oil Company in 
September, when they overwhelmingly rejected a Shell 
Oil bid to lease 30,000 acres on the Crow Reserva- 
tion for coal strip mihlng purposes. Shell had hoped 
to mine at least $1 billion in coal from the arrange- 
ment. 

The tribal rejection came after a summer- long 
hard-sell campaign by the oil conglomerhte, offering 
the impoverished 6500-member tribe immediate cash 
for coal leasing rights. Early in the summer Shell 
sent each Crow family a letter promising immediate 
cash bonuses of $200 to each family if the Tribal 
Council approved. the leasing arrangement. 

During the Crow Tribal Fair later in the summer. 
Shell set up a movie booth where audiences were 
shown a slick 15-minute movie showing how strip 
mining ultimately "benefits" the area. The narrator 
of the film noted the Crow had once relied on buffalo 
to provide their sustinence. 

"Earth Mother is still providing for her chil- 
dren," the film narrator said. Coal is "the new 
Buffalo — a new kind of nourishment." 

The company also gave away keychains and pen- 
lights in their effort to win the people over. 

The Crow Tribal Council, however, issued a 
statement condemning theppropaganda as "patronizing" 
and "an insult to the intelligence of the Crow 
people," 

"We're not going to have any more ripoffs," 
vowed Tribal Council Chairman Patrick Stands Over 
Bull. AndTribal Council member Jlggs Yellow Tail, 
noting the devastation Peabody Coal Company brought 
to the Hopi reservation in Arizona, said "The people 
are more knowlegeable about coal than in the past." 

Another tribal member said that the tribe 
has learned much from the experience of Appalachian 
people; 

"The companies came in, took all the goodies 
fhe land had, and left the people with spoil banks. 
We don't want young people to come back here years 
from now and wonder what their ancestors did." 

—30— 

[Thanks to Akwesasne Notes and Borrowed Times for 
this information, ] 
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CSee packet #730 for background on the situation in 
Colombia) 

COLOMBIAN PRESIDENT VISITS WASHINGTON; 

LOPEZ: MICHELSEN I'STILL DOING WHAT THE U.S. WANTS” 

Liberation News Service 

(EditoT^s note: dhe /following ccPtiole was sent 
to LNS from Bogota. The author has asked not to be 
identified.) 

BOGOTA, Colombia (LNS) --There was a time when 
Alfonso Lopez Michelsen, the president of Colombia, 
used to denounce U,S. in^erialism in front of gi- 
gantic posters of Fidel Castro. But when Lopez 
Michelsen came to Washington in late September, no 
one was very surprised when he received a hearty 
welcome; when he was praised as one of the last two 
democratically elected chiefs-of-state on his con- 
tinent, and complimented on the state of his coun- 
try's economy. 

Although there was barely a word in the Ameri- 
can press about his visit, here in Colombia, it 
had been publicized for weeks beforehand. When 
Michelsen' s ambassador returned from Washington at 
the end of July, he told the newspapers that the 
Lopez government was enjoying an optimum image in 
the U.S., and that his programs were being observed 
closely. 

The ambassador must, of course, have been re- 
ferring not to the general public, but to official 
Washington, and the banking community, for in those 
circles Lopez Michelsen has been watched with more 
than fleeting interest. Although Henry Kissinger 
has recently realized that the vested interest of 
the U.S. is in serious danger in Panama, and that 
the danger may only be degrees less in Peru, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela, in Colombia, Lopez Michelsen is still 
doing exactly what the U.S. government wants him 
to do, despite vigorous claims to the contrary. 

His i'Mandato Claro” administration took office 
only fourteen months ago, but in the streets of* 
this country it has long since been renamed the 
"Mandate Caro (Expensive Mandate) . " During the 
election campaign, he promised the Colombian people 
political freedom, social progress, and economic 
growth, but, faced with a popular wave of strikes, 
kidnappings, student demonstrations, and land in- 
vasions, he has given them a state of siege and 
political repression, social stagnation, and an 
increasing maldistribution of wealth, with no sign 
of improvanent in the near or far future. 

Lopez Michelsen' s "economic stabilization" pro- 
gram introduced special tax and credit measures for 
business, and has effectively frozen wages and 
maintained inflation at 20% a year. The real buying 
power of salaries has declined by 6% this year, 
added to roughly equivalent declines every year 
since 1971. The unofficial unemployment rate has 
climbed to 10% in the cities, in a country which 
lacks a welfare program, and where more than a 
third of the people who do have jobs cannot be said 
to earn enough to live on. 

Price increases have cut the consun^Jtion of 
wheat by 30%, additional increases promise to cut 
it further, and many people have had to abandon meat 
for eggs, dilute their milk with water, and switch 
from potatoes to rice. 


Huge, highly profitable sugar and banana 
plantations still occupy vast tracts of under- 
utilized land in the country-side (sugar and bananans 
are largely for export) , Most of the people of 
Colombia live on what is left. Since so much land 
has been taken away from the peasantry that many 
can no longer even grow their own food, they are 
compelled to work, for as little as a dollar a day 
pn the plantations.* 

Instead of encouraging the food crops nec- 
essary to feed Colombia's hungry, the Lopez govern- 
ment has continued to promote adaptation of land to 
profitable business ’activities, such as cattle 
grazing which feeds no one in Colombia, but does 
increase the domestic price of meat, earns the U.S. 
dollars necessary to balance the 'fd#p|_^upayments, 
and secures new foreign loans. 

Faced with the choice between starvation or 
migration, hundreds of thousands of poor displaced 
country people move to the cities every year, while 
hundreds of thousands more leave the country for 
Venezuela, Brazil or the U.S. 

But what they find in the cities, where it is im- 
possible to secure decent jobs or housing, is no 
better. Instead of taking the drastic measures nec- 
essary to deal with the rural problems, the Michelsen 
government continues to act on the "advice" of the 
international agencies, planning impressive trans- 
portation systems and subsidizing housing too ex- 
pensive for most people to buy, but highly profit- 
able for construction companies to build. 

The Michelsen government says its supreme aim 
is to benefit the "poorest half of the population." 

To demonstrate this it staged the "Encounter of 
the Two Golombias" August 8, a ^cultural festival" 
and parade through downtown Bogota, marking the 
first anniversary of its administration. According 
to the slogan, the booming, prosperous cities com- 
prise one Colombia, while the backward, poverty- 
stricken countryside is the other. 

But no one has to leave the capital city to 
find the "other" Colombia, as one commentator aptly 
pointed out, because there are also two Bogotas. 

New, shiny skyscrapers rise above the centisrsi. 
of Colombia's large cities now, but it is stretching 
the facts to call the cities prosperous when a maj- 
ority of their families subsist on incomes of less 
than $50 a month. To the poor, the attractive new 
office and apartment complexes must look like so 
many monuments to their misery. 

"When the economy gets worse, then the people 
get restless," one middle class Colombian casually 
remarked recently. But the planners who now chart 
Colombia's economic future say that unemployment, 
inflation, and even social violence are manageable 
variables, and so far -- with the help of the army 
and the police -- they have been right. 

Since a state of siege was declared July 2, more 
than a thousand peasants, union leaders, and sus- 
pected guerrilla cadres have been jailed. Civil 
liberties have been suspended, heavily armed mili- 
tary patrols cruise through the streets at any hour, 
arbitrary searches and detentions are made, and 
entire "bands of delinquents" are tried together in 
group courts-martial. Still, the public order seems 
to be growing more disorderly, (^on' t next page) 
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Student unrest resumed with the new semes- 
teyo In the countryside, small guerrilla bands 
o£ the Army of National Liberation (EEN) and 
the Armed Forces of the Colombian Revolution 
(FARC) continue to keep large zones under cons- 
tant loftilitarization, after fifteen years of ad- 
vanced U. S. -assisted counterinsurgency programs. 

Kidnappings — of industrialists, land- 
owners, and even their children -- have increased 
to three or four a week, with at least eleven 
captives presently being held. 

With the kidnappings and especially the 
ELN's assassination of the inspector general of 
the army. Major General Rinon Quinones on Sept- 
ember 8, it has become obvious that serious 
urban guerrilla warfare, in the style of the 
Tupiamaros of Uruguay and the Montoneros of Argen- 
tina, have begun in Colombia, as well. Certain 
members of the military and^the government are 
now calling for measures "more drastic" than 
the state of siege. 

C lear Mandate? 

The people of Colombia have repeatedly 
sfipporffeddpoli'ticians who promised them a serious 
change of affairs. Lopaz Michelsen has aspired 
to this tradition, but times may be changing. 

O^Iy a third of the electorate bothered to vote 
iti the April 1974 elections — his "Clear Mandate" 
--in which he beat the Conservative candidate 
by a two to one margin. 

Like virtually everyone else who has occu- 
pied the presidential chair. Conservative or 
Liberal, Michelsen, whose father was also a 
president of Colombia in the thirties, is a mem- 
ber in good standing of the Colombian oligarchy. 
This central handful of enormously wealthy fami- 
lies runs Colombia through vast, rival patronage 
organizations. 

■ Beginning as a "reformer," j'j|iGhelS©nf^^ 
career as a national politician took its decis- 
ive tui^n in 1959 with the founding of the Revol- 
utionary Liberal Movement, which led the fight 
against the Conservative-Liberal power sharing 
arrangement which has ruled Colombia since the 
late fifties. 

But the slogans and proposals of the Revol- 
utionary Liberal Movement were easily co-opted 
later in the sixties, and Michelsen rejoined the 
Liberal party before his election. 

In Washington, Lopez Michelsen met with 
Gerald Ford, Nelson Rockefeller, Henry Kissinger, 
and the Senate and House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. He also discussed Colombia's future 
with Robert McNamara, the president of the World 
Bank and with the president of the International 
Development Bank, and ratified Colombia’s nat- 
ional development pianT This piin has been 
created with the assistance of the banks, cannot 
be carried out without the banks ' approval , and 
will be paid for by the banks, at least in the 
short run. 

The banks say Colombia is a good investment 
and project prosperity for its future. A recent 
World Bank report managed optimism despite its 


observation that Colombia would continue to suffer 
from the traditional Latin American burden of de- 
creasing prices for its exports and increasing 
prices of its imports. 

What the World Bank^^|dnAtt say was at whose 
expense the prosperity would be. __30-- 

{See graphics and #732 §733 for more information] 

■ ^HS IfjEl^STRAfORSj^K©^^ REtIUSSSIOit- ^ 

NEW YORK CLNS) — Twoi hundred New York City 
demonstrators marched in the rain October 11 to 
protest Spanish president Franco's current wave 
of repression and the recent agreement signed 
between Spain and the United States . 

The protesters chanted, in English and Spanish, 
"Franco -As esino" CFranco-Assassin) , "Np more rep- 
ression against the Basque people" and"U.S. Bases out 
of Spain." The march from the Spanish tourist 
office to the Iberia Airline Office in New Yomk 
City was organized by the Ad Hoc Coalition to 
Fight Repression in Spain. No one crossed the 
picket line in front of the Iberia office to buy 
airline tickets during the 90 minutes the office 
was picketed. 

The marchers carried banners reading "victims of 
Franco Terror" with photographs of the five revol- 
utionaries and Basque nationalists executed on Sept- 
ember 27, They also carried posters reading "Next 
victims- -Save Them" with photographs of six more 
people that Franco has arrested and threatened 
with PJtpc-uitioiT., 

The five people who were executed belonged to 
the Anti-Fascist Patriotic Front (FRAP) and the 
Euzkadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA) . ETA is a Basque 
nationalist organization currently engaged in 
guerilla activities; FRAP is an outlawed brgahitation 
particularly strong in Madrid and Barcelona and 
is fighting to overthrow the Franco dictatorship 
which came into power in 1936, after the Spanish 
Civil War. 

The demonstrators also protested U.S. complicity 
with the Spanish government, most recently evidenced 
by the recent U.S. -Spain pact of "friendship and 
cooperation." Agreed upon only one week after 
the September 27 executions, the pact includes 
provisions for American air and naval forces' con- 
tinued use of Mlitaiy bases in Spain, in return 
for $500-750 million in military aid. The pact 
is pending Congressional approval , 

The Pentagon also maintains 9,000 military 
personnel in Spain, which it regards as a strategic 
area of the world. 

In anoe’arfier New York anti-Franco protest, 

§even women and two men were arrested on September 
30 when they occupied the offices of the Iberia air- 
lines, Thei mine were , part of a larger group that 
seized the Manhattan office and held it for two 
hours. They answered the phones, announcing "The 
Iberia Airlines has been taken over in protest of 
Franco's repression in Spain and in support of the 
struggle of the Basliue people," 

The Spanish government has been rocked by pro- 
tests in Spain and throughout Europe following the 
September 27 executions. -30- 
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BLACK UMEI^PLOYMENT RATE CONTINUES TO CLIMB: 

OVER THREE MILLION BLACK WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 

NEW YORK CLNS)— While the Ford administration 
says it sees "signs of encouragement" in the slight 
dip in the official unemployment rate feom 8«6% 
in July to 8.3% in September, it has been silent 
on the topic of black unemployment . And no wonder, 
for the official black unemployment rate soared 
from 13% to 14.3% during the same period. 

The National Urban League, which tabulates 
quarterly black unemployment rates, says the 
real unemployment rate aiaong black people is 
ebout twice the ©fficial rate. The Urban League's 
tabulations include workers that the Department 
of Labor leases out: workers who have been so 

discouraged about seeking jobs that they no 
longer look for them, and people working less than 
20 hours a week fbut; who want to work more. 

The Urban League reportc found that 2.9 million 
black people were unelnployed during the furs t quarter 
of 1975 Cnnemployment rate: 2617%); 3.06 million 
blacks were unerqjloyed during the second quarter 
Cxinen 5 )loyment rate: 26 ,1%) . And preliminary find- 
ings show another sharp increase during the ttiird 
quarter. 

This rise in black tBiemployment is in spite 
of the fact that many previously laid off auto r ’ 
workers--an important source of much of the earlier 
black unemployment — have been rehired. Thus the 
present increases reflect a new, even hi^er rate 
of black unemployment in other sectors, principally 
construction, primary metaiS (steel, copper, etc.) 
and local government. In addition, for every 
black worker who voluntarily quite, nearly seveh 
are laid off or fired, the Urban League reports. 

According to the Department of Labor statistics, 
industries In which blahk unemployment is double 
that of white unemployment also include construc- 
tion, and ':priinary< ’metals, as well as retail trade 
and the service sector. 

Both local and federal governments had 
three times the number of blacks laid off than 
whites during the second quarter of 1975. 

"Black Families in the 1974-1975 Depression" 

In a report entitled ''Bldck Families in the 
1974-1975 Depression," The Urban League reported 
"actual unemployment among blacks in many uftiBs 
ts^'oeTtainty as pervasive as it was during the 
Great Depression of the IQSO^s." 

The report says that during the six economic 
recessions since World War II, black people were 
especially hard hit by unemployment, and before 
they could recover from one wave, the economy would 
gO: into another recession. 

"While white unemployment has only recently 
begun to go over 6 per cent," the report said, 

"black unemployment has not been under diper cent 
at any time during the past two decades." 

And while the 9.2 per cent overall imemploy- 
ment rate caused national alarm last April to the 
point where many Congresspeople were calling for 
massive public works programs, the report said that 
from 1955-1974, "blacks had an (official] average 


unemployment rate of 9.2%." 

Black men have tended to be laid off at 
particularly high rates, but black women and 
teenagers tend to leave the job market alto’gether 
out Of sheer discouragement . 

"One of the key factors for the sharp 
withdrawal of poor women ftfgrm the labor force," 
the report states, "has been the unavailability of 
child care facilities and the spiraling costs 
for those that are available. Another has been 
the poor health conditions of many poor black 
women." 

Thus between 1967 and 1973, while the pro- 
portion of white families with more than one 
wage earner rose from 52 to 54 per cent, the pro- 
portion among black families fell sharply from 
58 per cent *6 50 per cent. 

The report also notes that a growing number 
of black families have "doubled up" — moved in 
with relativeB 5 ,in order to sixrvive. Other figures 
which indicate a depression in the black community 
are that one in three children under 18 years old 
lives in a family where the head of the household 
is unemployed, and that over 65 per cent of black 
teenagers are without jobs. 

In conclusion, the report notes, "since 
1969 there has been a steadyXwideriing; inithe 
ihcdme 'gap between black and white families--both 
in absolute and relative terms. Blacks earned 
61 per cent of a white family's income in 1969, 
and in just five years the income ratio has fallen 
to 56 per cent.'.'" 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Militant for some of this information] 

GOV'T- SPONSORED AD CAMPAIGN TO EXPLAIN 
"FREE ENTERPRISE" SYSTEM 

NEW YORK (D§S/LNS)--The Advertising Council, 
the "public-service" institute of the advertising 
industry, conducted a recent $150,000 survey -- 
financed by the Commerce Department. 

The survey found that only one in seven Ameri- 
cans "is able to give even a minimum description of 
the joint roles played by labor, business, investors, 
and consumers in the economy." 

To counter this, the. Council is preparing a 
three to five year advertising campaign explaining 
the "free enterprise" system, to be published and 
broadcast free by the mass media. 

Though a spokesperson for the campaign said 
that it "will not advocate for or p:gainst," he 
admitted that the Council's version of how the 
economy' works was likely to be challenged as one- 
sided. This opens up the possibility that TV net- 
works would have to offer equal time to opposing 
views. 

--30-- 

* '31? -^ ************************************ *** life' * * 

"Teenage girls are an into -everything market 
for almost anything you're selling. ... If you can get 
to them how, you can influence brand decisions they 
stick with for a lifetime." --SEVENTEEN magaz ine . 
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ATTICA DEFENDANT TAKES GUILTY PLEA 
ON A^^INOR CHARGE WHILE ASSERTING INNOCENCE 

. NEW YORK (LNS) — Attica defendant Jomo Joka 
Omowale pled guilty to "coercion" in New York State 
Supreme Court on October 9, as four other indictments 
against him were droppedo Originally charged with 
coercion, kidnapping, unlawful imprisonment, and 
murder, Jomo could have faced over 40 sentences of 
twenty years to life imprisonment. 

The indictments stemmed from the Attica prison 
uprising and state attack on the prison in September, 

1971, 

Jomo told the court that he was innocent of any 
crime, but that he was pleading guilty to the charge 
to avoid a possible life sentence, if he were found 
guilty on the other indictments, 

"I am voluntarily consenting to be sentenced by 
you," Jomo told Judge Ann Mikoll, "I want to avoid 
the consequences of being found guilty of all other 
charges, I want to avoid the lengthy period of time 
these trials will take, 

"I have not given any statements about anyone," 
he continued, "nor have I consented to testify in 
any case, I want to waive a trial, and although I 
deny my guilt, I voluntarily, knowingly and under- 
standingly consent to the imposition of sentence," 

Sentencing is set for November 6® 

Jomo*s Statement 

'"'I have proven my innocence of the charges 
against me on every level I consider necessary/’ 

Jomo said in a statement explaining his decision to 
plead guilty© 

”1 took and passed a lie-detector test that was 
administered by the former commanding officer of the 
South Brooklyn homicide squad,” Jomo explained® 
”Shango*s trial already brought before the public 
that the witnesses against us were lying. (Shango 
Bahati Kakawana was acquitted in late June of the 
same charges Jomo was indicted for.) 

”I feel the only thing I would accomplish by 
going to trial now would be to spend money I don’^t 
have and take a chance of getting twenty- to-life. 

And if I did get the time, I wouldn’t be the first 
person that went to prison for something they didn’t 
do® With most people that sit on juries believing 
that someone must be guilty if they’re arrested, I 
hav§ no illusions that innocence means anything as 
far as guaranteeing an acquittal® 

”As I’ve stated in the past,” the statement 
went on, ”I don’t believe that black people’s strug- 
gle is in the courtroom, we can’t win victories there. 
This is 'fgbt to say we shouldn’t defende ourselves in 
the courtroom or where^eea^r we are attacked, and I 
feel we should aid in every way we feel necessary, 
those who have no choice but to defend themselves 
there®” 

FIRST STATE TROOPER INDICTED ON ATTICA CHARGES 

A state trooper was indicted for his part in 
the 1971 assault on Attica State Prison and accor- 
ding to a Buffalo newspaper, indictments against 
seven more state troopers may be handed up soon^ 


for the assault on Attica. 

Af his arraignment in Warsaw, New York on 
October: 10 on, the charge of ’’reckless endangarment , 
specifically, ’’discharging a shotgun,” Wildridga 
was flanked by fellow troopers including his com- 
manding officer, as well as Henry P® Williams, 
who directed the state police during the assault on 
Attica four years ago. Wildridga pleaded not 
guilty to reckless endangerment in the first degree, 
a class D felany with a maximum penalty of seven 
years® He was released on $1000 bail® 

-30- 


GOAL COMPANY CHARGED 
WITH LYING ABOUT DUST 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- A grand jury in Columbus, 

Ohio has indicted officials of Consolidation Goal 
Company, one of Appalachia’s largest mining com- 
panies, for falsifying dust samples they submit to 
the government. The samples are used to determine 
whether dust levels are high enough to cause res- 
piratory ailments such as black lung disease, com- 
monly contracted by miners® 

The September 4 federal indictment charges 
Consolidation with switching dust samples to keep 
federal Mining En£oreeffien4^--and Safety Administration 
(mesa) from getting samples containing more than the 
permitted dust levels® 

The charge is that before submitting samples to 
MESA, Consolidation environmental engineers system- 
atically weighed them and when they found dust levels 
too high, sent, the sample:- back to the mine where it 
was replaced with another sample® Consolidation 
would then send MESA a new, cleaner sample, indica- 
ting that it had been ta.ken at the time of the 
original sample. Five Consolidation mines in Harri- 
son and Jefferson counties of eastern Ohio are named 
in the indictment. 

The 174-count indictment cites numerous in- 
stances during 1973 and 1974 in which Consolidation 
officials allegedly switched samples and made false 
statements in reports to MESA. Also included are 
charges that Consolidation failed to provide MESA 
with dust samples after MESA had issued violation 
notices to the company® 


If convicted, Consolidation Coal Company could 
be fined $25,000 on each of the 174 counts — or 
$4,280,000® -30- 





NEW YORK (LNS) -- Five representatives of the 
National Organization fef Women met with NBC Televi- 
sion executives recently to discuss the ’’lack of a 
positive image of women as portrayed by the televi- 
sion medium.” 

A recent survey conducted by NOW showed that 
87.5%, of the leading roles on television are male 
leads. For the new television season, NOW says, 

ABC has scheduled 17 male-related shows and none 
with women as the central figure. NBC has 13 such 
male-related programs and only two featuring women, 
and CBS has a ratio of 14 to 7 male to female leads© 


The trooper, Gregory Wildridge, 38 years old, 
was the first law enforcement officer to be indicted 


The NOW group plans to meet with ABC, NBC, 
the Screen Writers Guild® -30- 
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BLACK LOS ANGELES STUDENT FRAMED IN POLICE SHOOTING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A national campaign is now being 
organized to free Philip Allen, a 20-year old black 
student framed on a charge of killing a policeman. 
Allen was convicted on October 2 of voluntary mann 
slaughter in the death last January 1 of a Los Angeles 
Deputy Sheriff. The Los Angeles City College student 
was given the maximum sentence of five years to life 
and has had bail revdked pending appeal. 

Allen’s supporters, who crowded the courtroom 
throughout his trial, say that his conviction is an 
attempt by*‘ the police to cover their mistake in shbot- 
ing one of their own men. 

Victims of police beatings are invariably charged 
with assaulting the police, Ellery Allen, Philip’s 
mother, told a New York City press conference on Octo- 
ber 13. ’’There is blatant racism in this system, and 
policemen daily beat up people, especially minority 
people. They haven’t got a chance when they fall 
somehow or other into the hold of these people.” 

The events leading up to Allen’s conviction be- 
gan on New Year’s Day, X975, when, returning from a 
party in the West Holl3n)70od area, he joined a group 
of onlookers patching a drunken man smashing the 
windows of a small massage parlor. Six to eight, 
deputy‘ 1 ^^ arrived on the scene and began ques- 

tioning- people . 

During Allen’s seven-^week trial the state prose- 
cutors managed to convince the jury that while the 
police questioned people on the scene, 5 ’3” Allen 
attacked and overcame six to eight policemen, dis- 
armed one, and with the gun killed one sheriff and 
wounded two to three others. All this allegedly took 
place while Allen was lying prone on the ground. 

In the process Allen was beaten to the point 
where he had to be hospitalized following his arrest. 

The state produced no eyewitnesses to the actual 
murder. No one, including police and bystanders, could 
testify to seeing Allen with the gun. Allen’s finger- 
prints were not found on the gun. Deputy Michael 
Grimes, who was allegedly disarmed, testified that he 
did not see or fefel" Allen taking the gun. He testi- 
fied that he knew ”by instinct" his gun was gone from 
his locked holster. 

The police involved in the incident admitted 
holding and beating Allen on the ground. Deputy Grimes 
testified that upon”retrieving” his gun he held it 
to Allen’s head and pulled the trigger twice with the 
intent to kill him. The gun, by this time, was empty. 

Despite this blataht‘:lack of evidence, the pros- 
ecution was able to win over the jury with an emo- 
tional appeal. For Instance, the DA attempted to v 
prove pre-meditation based on Allen’s enrollment in 
a black history course in college. Allen’s supporters 
charge that many of "the jurors may have been preju- 
diced against him before the trial had even begun, 
they say the judge influenced the composition of the 
jury by denying' the defense’s request to move the 
trial out of the area where the incident occurred, 
and by limiting the defense’s questioning of pro- 
spective jurors. 

Allen was sent to Chino State Penitentiary 
pending appeal of his case after his bail was revoked 


on October 7, Judge Lawrence Rittei]^band revoked* the 
bail when he learned that Allen hac|' spoken at large 
demonstrations on three Los Angeles college campuses 
October 1, asserting that he had bafen framed and 
that he would fight the case until he could prove 
his innocence. 

At the bail hearing the district attorney told 
the judge that Allen should be put in jail because 
he was scheduled to speak at a rally in defense of 
the San Quentin Six. The judge revoked bail on 
the basis of Allen’s "speeches and attitudes." 

Throughout the trial the judge showed his 
anger at the overwhelming support for Allen. The 
85-seat courtroom was packed each day and supporters 
often overflbwed into the hallway. At one j)oint 
the judge told the supporters that they were”making 
a mountain out of a molehill." 

•k - k k 

For further informatioh or to make a* cohtf ibu- 
tion contact: The Philip Allen Defense Committee, 

First Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 8 St., Los Angeles, 

CA 90005. —30— 
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WASHINGTON POST S TRIKE CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2t 

& — 

Protracted Strike Seen 

Despite feverish efforts^..B^ Federal Medi- 
ation Service to. bring the two sides together ^ the 
situation is described by everyone, involved as 
’’very tense" and "nowhere near real bargaining®" 

Both management and the unions hAve lindicated. that 
they consider this a "show down strike®" 

While the, Post has proven they can put out a 
newspaper 5 although admittedly inferior,, the .unions 
also have a couple of strong cards and'Se.em. pre=» 
pared for a long strike© One thing .working against 
the Post. is the position t^ken by the Washington 
Star, Washington's other daily newspaper® 

Traditionally in multi-newspaper towns, when a 
newspaper is struck, the other newspapers lock out 
their workers (if they aren^t already on strike) as 
part of an unwritten code that rival papers will 
not take advantage of a strike situation® The Wash- 
ington Star however has been losing money for years 
at the expense of the Post and has used the .Post 
strike to expand and improve their paper© .They also 
turned down a Post appeal to publish at least part of 
the Post at Star facilities® The. Star’s refusal, how- 
ever, was at least in part due to the fact that Star 
union personnel vowed to shut down the Star if the 
Star cooperated® 

"For the first time in years the Star is big- 
ger and better than the Post," one Post Guild mem- 
ber said® "Advertising in the Star is way up and 
they’re for once making good money®" In addition, 
the Star, which is now working overtime, has agreed 
to hire strikitig Post workers temporarily, thus 
allowing strikers to make good .money .while on strike® 

- 30 - 

FOLKS • e » ® ® ®®P lease keep us informed of ■ news in your 
area-strikes, demonstrations, the unemployment 
situation®®®. .Write up, articles, take pictures, and 
send them to us® Or give us a call at (.212) 749-2200® 
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TOP RIGHT: N.Y„Co march on October 11, 1975 TOP LEFT: Black unemploymento 

in protest o£ the recent executions and 

repression in Spain carried out by Franco. SEE PAGE SIX FOR THE STORY. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE FIVE. CREDIT: Malik/CABLELINES/LNS 

CREDIT: LNS Women’s Graphics 


BOTTOM RIGHT: cover repeat from the 

last packet. The Chelsea area of NYC. 
Taken in August, 1975. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 


BOTTOM LEFT: Photograph. 

COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE SIX. 
CREDIT: Vance Allen/LNS 
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A FEATURE PAGE OF GRAPHICS ABOUT SPAIN 


SEE this packet and, for recent background on Spain, piackets 733 & 734. 


TOP RIGHT CREDIT: LIBERATION/LNS TOP LEFT: the spectre "of the five Spanish 

revolutionaries and Basque nationalists 
executed by Franco on Sept, 27, 1975. 

SEE this packet and packets 733 and 734 for 
background, 

CREDIT: POLITIQUE HEBDO/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: cartoon. 

CREDIT: TRIBUNE SOCIALISTE/LNS 

MIDDLE LEFT: Photo of Franco and Hitler 

in Berlin, 1937. 

CREDIT: LNS 


BOTTOM: ’Photo of a pro-Franco rally in Madrid. 

SEE PACKET #734. 
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